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FOREWORD 

The Stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi serve as the two sparUing eyes 
of early Indian art through which wc become acquainted with the rich 
world of ancient Indian life relating to the social, religious and artistic 
traditions of the people. As the two Epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata are to Indian literature, so are the Stupas of Bharhut and 
Sanch! veritable lithic documents of earljr Indian life. Our knowledge 
of ancient Indian gods and goddesses, religious cults, manners and cus¬ 
toms, domestic and city architecture, fashions and fancies, is very much 
enhanced by these two inmiortal arc monuments of central India. 

Bharhut and Sanchi virtually hold the key to the symbolical inter¬ 
pretation of Indian arc. They moreover present a link between folk 
life and folk religion on the one hand and the higher way of the Buddha 
on the other. They present to our view the religious development of 
the Indian people in which vigorous folk traditions have their indepen¬ 
dent existence and are not mere handmaids of some superior religion. 
The monuments of Bharhut and Sanchi symbolise that feeling and 
way of Indian life, which Is nearest to the soil-robust, fresh, buoyant, 
simple and straightforward. It is an art that belongs to the country- 
Side as well as to the cities without sophistication- 

Sanchi is 50 miles due north of Hoshangabad on the Narbada on 
the route leading from Bharukachchha and Ujiayim via Betwa to the 
north. It also picked up the route from the southern capital of Pra- 
tishthatia (inodern Paithan) on the Godavari- Sanchi with the cluster 
of other surrounding sites like Vidisa (Bhilsa), Besoagar, was the nerve 
centre of eastern Malwa. 
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Bhsrhut In Baghclkliaad also possesses a corresponding geo*- 
graphical importance. It is 200 miles north-east of Sanchl and 100 
miles in the same direction from Tripuri or Tewar on the Narbada. 
It is the key-centre in the Sonc Valley commanding the route leading 
from Mahishamatl on the Narbada to KausambI on the Yamima. Thus 
these two great stupas seem to be part of a sub-continental architectural 
planning by the religious leaders of the Suhga period. 

The remains of the Great Stupa of Bharhut were first discovered 
by Cunningham in J873 and fully exposed in 1874. The sculptures 
were bodily removed to Calcutta as a present to Government by the 
Raja of Nagod. Out of 80 pillars, Cunningham procured 49 and out 
of 40 pieces of coping stone, he found 16. It was left to the indefati 
gable Pt, Braj Mohan Vyas to recover the remaining relics of this Stupa 
chat had passed into private hands and were virtually lost to the World 
of archaeologists. With his characteristic zeal and tact he was able 
CO retrieve for the Allahabad Museum S4 pieces of the Bharhut railing. 

Shri SatLsh Chandra Kala, Curator of the Museum has presented 
his Study of these new acquisitions in the pages of this Book aptly 
styled BbarJbui Vedikd. His presentation of the material is clear, con¬ 
vincing and comparative, based on the first hand study of the originals 
with due regard to what has been written on this subject by earlier 
savants. The book distinctly advances our knowledge of the great 
stupa of Bharhut. Its notable merit also consists in the profuse illus¬ 
trations presenting in more than three dozen plates all that was of 
artistic or cultural value. Special attention may be invited to the 
acrobatic scene showing the formation of a human pyramid or llderu 
in four tiers, in which fourteen figures participate. The scene is a 
graphic representation of old Indian Olympics, unitjue in the whole 
range of Indian arc. 

The Bharhut Stupa has long been known for depicting scenes from 
the Jatakas and a new Jataka labelled as Gaja sasa Jataka has been 
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added to those already known. The sculptures also show many of the 
characterUtic decorative motifs viz. lotus^creepers issums at titn« from 
the mouth and at times from the naval of dwarfish yakshas, bell-borders 
(kinkini-iala), triratna, entwining garlands (dto-yugala). ot^ 
medallions (satapatra-sahasr-patea-padma). Tree of life with repeat 
motif {Sri Vriksha), battlement motif, lotus menders (padmadata). 
wish-fulfilling creepers (kalpalata) showing dresses and ornaments issuing 
from their stems and last but not the least female yakshi figures ela¬ 
borately draped and ornamented with all their ravishing charms. 

Tlie Wish-fulfilling Tree which produced drinks, food, ornaments 
robes, pretty maids and all good things was the 

was the characteristic symbol of the Uttara-Kuru country where 
Mithunas of eternal bloom and beauty lived in a state of ideal happi¬ 
ness. The sculptors at Bharhut were fond of illustrating these Eiysean 
lands and so were the stone-carvers of Saftchi on the Sanchi Gateway. 
Indeed the Uttara-Kuru tradition was very strong and it is m m 
that context that the Epics and the Jatakas give a glowing description 
of the Kfftpa^vriksha, The ideal Chakravarti sovereign Mandhata was 
believed in folk-lore to have visited this land of Uttara-Kuru an so 
did Arjuna the great Pandava hero and the monkeys of^Kung ugnva 
deputed in search of Sita. For long long times the tradition survived 
uniting folk religious beliefs, literature and art m an integrated pattern 
An interpretation of all the art motifs both at Bharhut 
and Sanchi would Itself require a volume of epic dimensions. In 
this art we find something which is ven' -ar its peren^l^urce 
being spurted out with inexhaustible variety and charm. ^ Yaksha 
motff and the louts motif, both are handled with master,^ 
and sense of joy. Although repeated uJ wfimium, there is 
hardly any real duplication. Like the ever-changing meters and 
rhythms of an epic bard singing in a hero-celebraring siram, the stone- 
carvers of Bharhut and Sanchi give proof of an inexhaustible repertoire. 
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The RayupssPfiiy^-ittif^* speaks of the Lotus Railing {Padnmvaf^d Vediki) 
which surrounded the earSj' Stupas with all its richness of pillars, cross¬ 
bars, coping stones, pedcsuls, gateways, architraves, double animal 
{haya-iamshada, saia-samg/jada, etc.) capitals and symbols. In the 
Stupas of Bharhut and Slnchi we find a graphic illustration of these 
literary descriptions. These monumental Stupas symbolised the soil 
sense and religious inspiration of a whole countryside {subhiksha 
Janapada) with Its teeming population of youthful men and women 
whose hearts inspired with the thrill of a new religious experience 
responded to find expression through dance, drama, music and art, 
The siQpa was the nucleus of this life preserving forever a true record 
of the Indian janapadas, where the high art and the low, the rich and 
the poor, all men and women mingled with freedom in an eternal pro¬ 
cession of joy and creative activity. 

K 

19- 3. 19H ^ 

Vasuoeva S* Agrawaia, M.A., D.LtrT*, 

Snp^rhttendeni, 

Na/iomt Museum of India, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Two importint treatises on the Stupa of Bharhuc, the one by 
Alexander Cunningham and the other by B. M- Barua are at present 
available to scholars. The former Is the first comprehensive account of 
the monument reconstructed from the material then available, the latter 
an elaborate discussion as well as an interpretation of the subjects 
portrayed on tlie railing. The present essay evaluates some of the new 
finds and marks an advance in the study of die Bharhut railing. 

On finishing this work in 1947, I made a request to Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch, Professor of Indian Art, Calcutta Universit>^ to write a 
foreword to it. The learned savant agreeing congratulated me on the 
work and wanted to publish it under the auspices of the India Society of 
Orientals. I agr«d. In one of .!» lottors ,ddra«d .o m. Dr. 
Kramrisch said " the problem of Bharhut art u ,nd«d a b^c one 
In the whole of Indian Sculpture. It Is our duty and respons.bd.ty to 
present to the world the Bharhut sculptures entrusted to your care, with 
the same devotion and perfection of results as have gone to making and 
are shown in the sculptures themselves ."I have endeavoured to the 
best of my ability to realhtc the aim of this discerning art eritic and 
if the work is found wanting in one respect or the other, the deficiency 
is to be ascribed to the inadequtc resources at my disposal. 

It is negretied that owing to insurmountable difficulties, ehe Mia 
Society of Oriental Art could not bring out the Book early. e 
manuscript remained with them for over two years and was returned to 
US on rciniestt September, 




It IS a pity that sueh an unusual delay should hav^ occurred in 
placing this new fiharhut mareriai before the scholars^ Dr. Anaiiada 
Coomaraswainy (now dead) came to know of these finds as early as 1 ?47, 
and had expressed a desire to include our pieces in his monograph on 
Bharhut. The late Dr. B. M. Barua learnt about them only in I94S 
when the present manuscript reached his hands through Dr. Kramrisch- 
Thc early publication of new Bharhut material was, therefore* a 
desidcratuin for scholars. 

I am deeply beholden to Dr. Kramrisch and the late Dr. Barua for 
kindly revising the manuscript and supplying many useful comments. 
I am also indebted to Sri BIshambhar Natb Pander a scholar of repute, at 
present tlie Chairman of the Allahabad Municipal Board, for taking a 
keen interest in the publication of this monograph. But for his active 
interest it could not have been possible to bring it out as early as this. 

I take the opportunity of expressing my sense of gratitude to Sri 
Sampurnanandji, Minister for Education, and his able Secretary 

Sri Anand Naram Sapru, I.QS., for placing a generous grant at our 
disposal for publishing this book. I am also thankful to Dr* V. S* 
Agrawala, Superintendent, National Museum of India, New Delhi, for 
kindly writing a foreword to this monograph* 

Scholars and Indologists all over the world will ever remain grateful 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Nagod and his competent Dewan, Sri 
Lai Bhagwendra Singh, for presenting the fifty-four pieces of Bharhut 
railing to the Allahabad Museum where they form the second largest 
collection of Bharhut sculptures in the World* 


Ram Navamij L 
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CHAPTER I 


THE STUPA OF BHARHUT 

The remains of the Bharhut stupa and its railing {yedika) were 
dUcovercd by Cunningham in 187}. The majority of the carved stone 
posts and beams had been by that time removed by the villagers in the 
neighbourhood, for ordinary construction work and only those sculp¬ 
tures that had remained buried could be coUected besides a few stray 
pieces lying here and there* Cunningham, however, succeeded in ex 
cavating a whole quadrant of the buried railing {vedika)^ His assis¬ 
tant Beglar continued the excavation work round the entire railing 
{vedika) and recovered the famous Prasenjit pillar besides some more parts 
of the coping {nmisa). By the end of 1874 the foundations of the 
entire railing {vedikM) had been exposed co view and a large number 
of architectural pieces discovered. The eastern gateway was removed 
to the Indian Museum, Calcutta in 187J. The stray pieces left at the 
site were later on transferred to Residency gardens at Satna (Madhya 
Pradesa) j they were also transported to the Indian Museum in l?2^p 

Modern Bliarhut lies mx mUes north-east of Unchera and nine miles 
south of Satna, a railway station on the main line of the Great Indian 
Peniiinsula Railway, in Nagod, in Madhya Pradesa. The history of the 
ancient city, the remains of which are found scattered within a radius 
of twelve miles is shrouded in mystery- Why such a magnificent stupa 
was built at this particular spot remains unexplained* It ts certainly 
not one of the eight stupas where the corporeal relics of the Lord were 
originally enshrined. Nor there is a positive proof to show that Akika 
built a stupa at the site to deposit the relics after the second distribution 
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supposed to be effected by him. TKe vanisbed city, orlglnalty stood 
at the end of the Mabiyar valley from where the liighway connecting 
Bhilsa and Ujjain with Pataltputra swerved towards the north for the 
baking station of Kausambl. There arc various Inscriptions engraved 
on the railing (vedika) adjuncts giving the titles of the various scenes 
depicted and the names of the donors who hailed from distant parts 
of the country such as KausambI (modern village of Kosam in district 
Allahabad), Vidisi (Besnagar in Gwalior State), Pawllputra (Patna 
in Behar), Karahokata (modern Karhad in Satara), Padola (Pandaria 
In Bil^pur district of the Madhya Bharat), Mathura, Bhojkata (situated 
in Behar) and Nisika (Nisika in Bombay), That the Bharhut stupa 
was iield in high veneration by the people all over India is evident from 
this list of place names. 

Nothing definite is knowm about the date of the stupa and the 
railing (i/ed/Ai) surrounding it. It is certain that the structure was 
not built all at one time. Additions were made from time to time 
according to the needs of the devotees and their resources. Cunningham 
held the view that the original brick stupa was built during the time of 
Asoka* but this claim bas not been properly substantiated. The 
Prakrit! used in the inscriptions on the railing (vedikd) widely differs 
from the one used in the inscriptions of Akika.* Dr. Barua rightly 
points out that the Bharhut stupa was constructed in three stages—^the 
first one is covered by the pre-Sunga and the last two by the Sunga 
periods. It cannot, however, be claimed that it was built during the 
time of A^ka, It may have been constructed during the reign of 
any of the Mauryan rulers. The railing {vedika) appears to have 
been erected sometime about 12S B. C. and the gateways added later. 
The left pillar of the eastern gateway bears the following inscription: 

1 CuADinghun —The &f«pa of Bborhit ( 1879 ), p, 14 , 

’Mijmndar —Guide to the Scwtptum f» the Imfierr tAuieum, Cotcottd, Fart P, 
p. 14. 
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SuganaiTi rije riino Gagiputasa Visadevasa 
P (0) tens Gociputasa Agarajasa putcoa 
VacKhjputcna Dhanabhutina Karltarp toranam 
Silakarpmamto ca upamna (no) 

(In the dominion of the Stihgas, the gateway has been caused to be 
made together with the stone carving by VatsTputra Dhanabhuti, son 
of Gauptlputra Agaraju, (and) grandson of King Gargiputra Visvadeva) * 

This inscription clearly states that the gateways were sec up by 
King Dhanabhuti, son of Agaraju and grandson of Vi^adeva, in the 
dominion of the £uhgas< Barua points out that king Dhanabhuti, was 
the ruler of the Mathura region but he is not definite whether the Bhar- 
hut region also fell within the §unga territory. Both Biihlcr and Cun- 
ningbam suggested DO B. C. as the probable date of the gateways. It 
is however difficult to say that the entire inner railing (vedika) was 
constructed during a particular period. The inscriptions simply state 
that the gateways were erected by Dhanabhuti in the dominion of the 
Sungas, but in what period of the 112 years rule of the Sunga suzerainty 
the construction took place still remains to be decided. On stylistic 
grounds Barua found three stages in the construction of the stupa. In 
his opinion the eastern gateway was erected in the third phase which 
mainly covered the Suhga period.* The School of Bharhut sculpture aC’- 
cording to Marshall was connected with the indigenous School of Mathura 
and it came to an end when the Sakas conquered the city In the first 
century B. C/ 

When Cunningham visited the site of the stupa he saw a large 
flat topped mound witlx the ruins of a Buddliist monastery, three pillars 
of a railing three cross-bars (s/ic/j7i), a big coping 

slab (Msnistf) besides a single pillar which once supported the forarta 

^Bania— Barknl, Part I, p. 33. 

* Marshall and Foocher — Monumtuis of SShcos, Vol, 1 , pp, l(lS-l 06 . 
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arch of a gateway. Subsequent excavations and collections from the 
neighbouring villages revealed the entire plan of the stupa, which, when 
intact, must have been half the size of the stupa of Sahchl. The 
original structure, made of plain bricks, stood on a base of solid stone 
blocks. Cunningham was informed by some people that a small relic 
casket found inside the stupa was presented to the Raja of Nagod, but 
it was then untraccable. The base of the stupa was sixty seven feet and 
eighteen and half inches in diameter. The only surviving portion 
from this stupa was found on the south-east side. It measured ten 
feet in length and six feet in height. In this portion Cunningham 
noticed rows of recesses evidently meant for keeping lights. These 
recesses were nearly thirteen and a half inches broad at the top and 
reduced to four and a half inches at the bottom. The total number 
of these in the entire monument was about one hundred twenty and 
there must have been six hundred lights in each of the rows made at the 
lower portion of the stupa. Over the hemispherical dome there was 
probably a pavilion ij}arntik.a) enclosed by a small railing , 

which also supported tlic shaft of an umbrella now lost. Adjoining 
the structure there was a terrace which formed the second cLrcum- 
ambulation {pradakiiiia) path. It was reached by a stairway of seven 
steps. The main circumambulation {prodakshta} path between the 
stupa and the railing {ved/ka) on the ground had a terraced floor 
measuring ten feet and four inches in width. 

The stup.a was encircled by an inner and outer railing {vedifia), 
consisting of upright pillars {sfawhbas} , Cross-bars {suchh) and coping 
Stones (nsww). The railing {vedrka) had four gates at the cardinal 
points thus dividing it into four quadrants. There were eighty pillars 
{sfambfjas} measuring seven feet one inch in height and having a one 
foot and ten and a half inches surface for the reliefs. Out of the eighty 
pillars (starfiirhas) Cunningham was able to procure only forty-nine. 
There were also three cross-bars (riJc/i/s) placed vertically and needled 
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w each side of the upright pillars Ulambi^as). The height of the rail¬ 
ing {vedika) was just about nine feet. 

Cunningham found some detached pieces of an outer railing 
i^vedikd) as well. It was much smaller in size than the inner one. He 
coUected two smaU pillars {stumbhas), four pieces of the curved stone 
plinth, on which the pillars {sUmbhas) were fixed and no less than ten 
examples of the coping stone (/rsw/sii)* When intact the inner railing 
{vadikd) must have contained two hundred-forty small pillars (s/tfw- 
hbas) and seven hundred-fifty cross-bars (swcA/s). The railing {v^dikS) 
was only three feet three inches high. Barring a few isolated figures of 
the y.aksas the outer railing {vedikd) was plain. Out of the four 
entrances only the eastern gateway has been restored. Each of the 
pillars {st&nibbm) of the gateway was composed of four octagonal 
shafts. Each was 9 feet JVz inches high and 1 foot 4/z inches thick. 
At the top of each of them was placed a bell-shaped capital and a lotus 
ornament above which again there was a plain abacus surmounted on 
one side by two-winged lions and two bulls on the other, seated back to 
back. The ornamental arch consisted of two pillars {sfambbai) and 
three elaborately carved beams, placed at regular distances one above 
the other. The space between these carved beams was filled by small 
pillars {iiambbas) with bell capitals on which were seated animals 
back to back and pillars (Aits). against which are carved figures of 
vaksas. The projecting ends of these beams form a scroll having the 
curled tail of a crocodile carved on it; its gaping mouth faces the vertical 
extension of the gateway pillars. 

The square blocks between the volute ends and the curved centre 
of the architraves bear the representations of a stupa on one side and 
shrine on the other. The top block bears a trhahia, which is faced by 
a horse carved in the round and placed on the projecting end o t c 
stone. Between these there are again two stone blocks, the surface o 
which was filled. It appears by three Persepolitan pilasters above a raU- 
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ing {vediki) and two lotus flowers placed m the intervening spaces. 
The curved centre of the lower beam bears on its face a procession of 
two lions carrying flowers from each of the sides towards a Bodhi tree kept 
in the centre. Similarly the beam in the middle depicts 'the fictitious 
representations of the Buddha*s enlightenment by a procession of four 
elephants, two on each side, bringing flower offerings towards the Bodhi 
tree and the throne.' On the very top of tlve middle torana was carved 
in the round a dharmachakra over an honeysuckle ornament.* The 
entire gateway structure when complete was 22 feet high. This dcs* 
cription refers to the inner side of the existing gate, but, as Dr. Waddel 
remarked, this was not the main entrance to the stupa.* 

The recovered rail pillars (^sfambhas) numbering forty-nine arc of 
the same pattern as are found at Sanchl and Bodhgaya, The corner 
pillars at the entrances are I ftxJt 10inches square. The edges of all 
the upper pillars {sfamhfjos} arc slightly bevelled on each of the sides 
and bear male and female figurines generally standing on lotus flowers 
with folded hands. Some of the female figurines hold the branches of the 
trees, flowers and bunches of fruits. In a few examples we see a goose 
on 3 flower top and plucking tC with lowered beak. The pillars have 
on either face a circular medallion In the middle and half medallion at 
the top and the bottom. These .ire filled with lotus flowers or floral 
compositions, elephants, winged horses, bulls, monkcySi crocodiles and 
peacocks, besides a large number of Jataka scenes. 

The carvings on the corner pillars (sfattth/jas) are differently arrang¬ 
ed. The pillars {stambbai) of the inner comers generally bear life 
size figures of yaksai, yakstSy (levatai atui Hazard fas. The two outer 
corner pillars (stambfjas) have their faces divided into three com¬ 
partments by horizontal bands of railings. E.ich of these is filled 

iCvnaingham —The Slupa of Biorhut, (II7S), PL VH, 

^Jaurn^t of the Bjoyal Afiolie Soric/y, IP]4, p. 1J3. 
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Buddhist r^tahss aud sutnts of the vhits of A,5tasatro Prosonajit 
and Brahmadeva to the lord and also the font main episodes of ^ 
Vcu.„l„r. fiUU The relic processioo in the right terminus pillar 
of the south-east quadrant donated by Chapa Devi, wife of Revatimitra 
of VidiU is of unique interest. 

The rail bars measure 1 foot inches in length and 1 foot lO/a 
inches in breadth with a thickness of about 6 inches. There were two 
hundred twenty-eight pillars (s/uniW-Ws) of which Cunningham could 
collect only eighty at the site and from other places. These contatn 
on their faces circular discs containing human busts, various types o 
lotus flowers, animals and Jataka scenes. The discs either have a border 
of lotus leaves, rows of winged lions, elephants carrying otus m t cir 
trunks or sequence of serpent heads etc. The human busts inside cer¬ 
tain medallions are richly attired. One medallion holds the Goddess 
Srt, another stupa and the third the tree of life. 

On account of the intercolumniatjon of the pillars (iUittbbai} 
the rail bars {siichh) at the gateways had to be cut longer. This 
increase in size necessitated a change in the pattern of the m a wn 
as well. It had, therefore, to be carved in an oblong shape of 21 inches 

length.^ 

At the top of the pillars {sfamh/jas) were placed huge blocks of 
stones which served as copings {nsmsa) . Each of them measures 7 feet in 
length, 1 foot lOYz inches in height and had a thickncfii of 1 foot 8 inches. 
The blocks were joined with each other, by means of tenons inserted 
into the corresponding mortices, and to the tops by a stout tenon. 
Out of a total number of forty coping stones( hshiw) only sixteen 
could be recovered by Cunningham. The entire coping which 

was minutely and boldly carved on both the sides was three hundred- 
thirty feet long. At the end of the coping ai^d facing the spec- 

r Cuimioghsini^—jThf Stupi of ShtThtit, 11875), p- 127, 
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tator as he stood at the gateway, was the figure of a bushy-tailed lion, seat¬ 
ed on his haunches. In ail, the remains of three damaged lions came to 
light and of these only one has a head surviving. Next to the large figure 
of the lion on both the sides, the central band of the continuous relief 
panel has a kneeling elephant, from whose mouth issues forth a long 
undulating stem which proceeds making a number of panels right upto 
the quadrant oorncr. The panels of the inner side contain lions, elephants 
and other animals, flowers, ornaments, doth, besides the representations of 
several Jataka stories and isolated scenes like the sufferings m the hell. 
The same arrangement is repeated on the outer face but the panels here 
are filled with full blown lotus flowers, with blossoming and tendrils. 
The upper band of the coping {«?/»») is filled by stepped merlons alter¬ 
nating with blue lotuses in vertical position. The bottom border con¬ 
sists of a series of bells hanging through meshes tied to a bamboo pole. 

The artists of Bharhut devoted enough space and care to the re¬ 
presentations of the Buddha’s life as he led it in his various previous 
existences before being reborn as Gautama. The clue to most of these 
is furnished by the labels attached to them. Some of the scenes with¬ 
out labels have also been identified. Most of the scenes differ in their 
details from the descriptions in the Pall jatakas and it is presumed that 
the Bharhut sculptors were following a different version than the one 
which has come to us to day.* Of the important Jatakas depicted we 
may mention the Bhiia, Uuhadeva, iMiukiku^ Sujata, ManikantfMt, 
Mahffpnakfi^ Veisautara, Maftakapi, Vidhiirapandita and the Chaddan- 
hka. The actual scenes relating to the life of the blessed one arc few in 
number and no where is the actual figure of the Buddha represented. 
Where his presence was needed, the artist placed symbols like the Bodhl 
tree, foot prints, head-dress, a chakra, throne, friraina and a stupa. The 
convention of the times was that Buddlia being superhuman should not 

^ Majmndir —A GtiiJe ibe Sculphtut in tht Indita Museum, Pirt I, p. 29. 
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l>e represented by the likeness of human appearance and there was 
^felt an awe in doing so’.* The Brahma-jala-sutta says that the Buddha 
in his Own life time had put an injuetton prohibiting his portrayal in 
human form.** 

The five past Buddhas are also referred to symbofically in five 
medallions, each of which shows an empty throne and the particular 
tree under which each of them attained enlightenment. The scenes 
relating to the visits of Ajataiitru and Prasenajit to Buddha. Queen 
Maya s dream, of Sankissa ladder and the purchase of the Jetavana garden 
all very clearly depicted- 

The life-size figures carved on the corner and the middle pillars 
{itanibbas) are yaksa, yaLus devatS$, nd$as, all generally standing 
'»(! permanent mood of shy approval’ with folded hands. Most of the 
figurines have their names engraved on the respective pillars {ifambfjas). 
The female figurines usually stand on vehicles like a horse faced crocodile, 
or on the heads of three lion-heads. A yaks! stands on the palms of 
a dwarfish figure. The Goddess and Gauga standing on her vehicle 
crocodile are also portrayed. Some female figurines such as Chandra 
and Chulakoka arc seen plucking tlie blossoms of a tree. The procession 
carved on a corner pillar {siambha) wherein a royal personage riding 
an elephant and holding a relic casket and an attendant sitting on horse 
back holding a Garmhdhiva}a is interesting. The warrior god {Dtkpdta 
, the figures like the one playing on a seven-stringed harp, and 
the lady holding a bunch of lotus flowers have not yet been definitely 
identified. The warrior god referred to above wears shoes and carries 
a vine leaf with a bunch of flowers or fruits. 

A large number of animals, real and fabulous are displayed m the 
carvings of Bharhut railing {vedika), lions and the elephants, bulls, 
rams, monkeys, deer, dogs, otters, garudas^ peacocks, quails and crows. 

* Kritnruch —Indian Scnl^ttirt, p, 26, 

** Gaogoly —of Buddba Image, p. 44. 
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The artists show an intimate knowledge of the type and habits of the 
various jungle animals and I'ergusson rightly remarks that ’’some animals 
such as elephantS} deer and monkeys are better represented than any 
sculpture known in any part of the World-”'* 

Vegetation in its ditferent aspects has also been widely portrayed 
in Bharhut. Trees* creepers, flowers and buds all have been carved 
with much sensitive feeling. ’The lotus scroll moves with homely as¬ 
surance through its self-created jungle, which in its turn, and with all 
the exuberance of vegetation, of which jewellery and apparel are also 
parr, obey a rhythm of slow but ceaseless measure,*'® The most favou¬ 
rite flower was, however, the lotus which the craftsman could draw to 
perfection in every form of leaf and bud and blossom.*® The vine 
creeper also rambles along some borders. On the pillars {stamhhas) 
are carved grapes, mangoes, Jackfruits and bananas. 

Ihc railing {vedika) reliefs also show a multitude of figures of 
men, women, members of royalty, ascetics, bankers and traders, all engaged 
In their particular callings. They arc attired and bejewelled according 
to dicir Stations in life. Music and dancing were their favourite recrea¬ 
tions. Musical instruments like the harp, drums, shell and cymbals 
occur in several scenes and there is the dance performance of the nymphs 
In the Prasenajit pillar. The Intermixing of high class people with those 
of inferior social scale is specifically marked in the panels. 

The artist of Bharhut occasionally took to depicting humorous 
scenes. Probably the ethics of the times, as Smith remarks, ... the 
rollicking humour and liberty of fancy, unchecked by rigid canons while 
alien to the transcendental philosophy and ideals of the Brahmins, are 
thoroughly in accordance with the spirit of Buddhism which, os a 
practical religion, makes human happiness its avowed object'^, may 

n Fefgufioit —Jihfory of Indian and Eaitern ATihittciurft Vol. t, p, M, 

Kramriseli —Indian Scmlplure, p, 27 

Mmhall and Foucher—'T’tbr Moaamentt of Saiiohi, Val, I, p. 96. 

Sttiiih —Hhlory of Fiat Art in India and Ceyion, (1V30), p. 31, 
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tmve contributed to this. 

In one medallion four monkeys arc employed in dragging along a 
captive elephant who is firmly secured by strong ropes so as to keep hun 
under control. Another medallion shows the same group again but 
here the monkeys are seen sitting on the back of the elephant. In the 
third medallion a monkey is seen extracting the teeth of a stoutly built 
man by means of a forcep secured by a rope with the help of an elephant. 
The last scene shows a fight between men and the monkeys,’* 

In the Bharhut railing {t/cdikS) several animal figures and other 
motifs owe their origin to W^estern Asiatic influence. Fabulous animats 
like the winged-bulls, horses, lions and bulls having a human face and 
representations of honeysuckle and the bell shaped capitals, all indicate 
foreign contacts. Such motifs are also apparent in the antiquities found 
at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and other ancient sites in India, Indians 
contact with the Western World is of remote antiquity. Cultural Inter¬ 
course during the course of centuries brought a itumbcr of alien ele¬ 
ments in this country. They were fitfully utilized by Indian artists 
but they could not change the basic trends of Indian sculpture. There 
is a great force in the remark of Coomaraswamy that ’’India before the 
Maury as was an integral part of an 'Ancient East* that extended from 
the Mediterranean to the Ganges valley"’® and that both Asia and Europe 
derived its heritage from one common source. 

The appeal of Bharhut art lies in its being vital and unsophisticat¬ 
ed. Originating from the urgency of the humble village folk life, it 
presents a panoramic portrayal of the contemporary society. Against 
this crowded background, are* displayed symbols and gods of Hindu 
pantheon. The gods such as Swrj'j, LaksmJt l»dra and Agni fi^nd a 
place along with the symbolic representations of the Buddha and other 

^'Cuniilnslum—TAf Sfttpa of HAirrjJwf/, Pl. XXXHF 

“ Coomaraiwjmy —History of Iniikn InJotseshn Art, pp. IJ-H, 
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Stones connected with his past life. The act is spontaneous and owes 
no subservience to any o^cial school of act. 

In the Bharhut railing (vedikJ) we find the Indian sculptors 
attempt to replace wood by a more permanent material. He had the 
urge to give a more durable medium to the monument. Hence the 
technique has the characteristics of the transitional period. 

Many features of primitive art are noticeable. The bodies of the 
various figurines are usually flattened and the legs drawn sideways. 
Elasticity of bodily limbs is wanting. The figurines arc portrayed as 
silhouettes clearly detached from the background. There is over¬ 
crowding in certain scenes and a tendency to squeeze in as many figures 
as is possible within a small space. The figures generally remain static. 
Their actions and movements are not expressive. But certain figures 
carved on the balustrade of the eastern gateway arc superior in execu¬ 
tion, As there occur KharosthI letters on them and as the facial expres¬ 
sions of the figurines bear alien features, Marshall tliinks that some 
of the artists working at Bharhut hailed from North-West India. 

The narration of stories in the railing (vesiika) is systematic. The 
figures lack the vigour and force of Akrkan court art. The forms arc 
less supple and free than chose depleted at Sanchl, but they have their 
own naive and elemental freshness. On the contrary they attempt to 
picture the whole social nexus of the times and not only a part of the 
frame-work of society. Probably the art fornas carry burden of 
Buddhism with its glorification of ethical morality and this—^worldlincss. 

Nothing remains of the old Bharhut except scattered bricks and 
stones. Probably it remained the centre of a highly developed culture 
and men and women lived and died as tliey always do. Civilizacion 
developed and decayed. Mighty structures grew and fell and while 
mute stars and planets continued to witness birth and death, the spirit 
of art endured even though its m.inifestations could not escape the 
ravages of time and place. 
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CHAPTER n 


NEW SCULPTURES: THEIR CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE 

■ 

Cunningham in his monumental work on the stupa of Bharhut 
tried to reconstruct the whole of tlic railing {_vedika) and its various 
parts on the strength of the material at his disposai which was too 
inadequate to help in the drawing of a complete picture. In the 
course of his descriptions he frequently referred to the chance discovery 
in future of some of the missing pieces near the site of his excavations.’ 
Cunningham's hope was not ill founded as six decades later Pt. Braj 
Mohan Vyas, the founder of the Allahabad Municipal Museum, succeed¬ 
ed in procuring as many as fifty-four pieces from Pataora and other 
villages situated near the modern village of Bharhut. In many cases 
the Stones served as lintels while some were fixed in the plinths of the 
houses. Removal in sucli cases was not free from danger. This was 
specially the case with the pillar {siamb^ia) showing an acrobatic scene 
(No. 1).* This piece was fixed in the masonary of^the plinth which 
supported a three storied old and heavy structure. The piece could 
be detached from the wall at a considerable risk and even then a part 
of it remained buried too deep below the wall to be extracted without 
bringing the whole structure down. Most of the newly discovered 
pieces had twen utilized for building purposes and had suffered mutila¬ 
tion through chiselling and hewing necessary for their setting up in a 
building. They are either cut at the base or at the side. The pillars 

^ Cunningliim —Tht ^up4 <>/ Bfftrbut, (117?), pp, 11, 27. 

* Denotes the aiunber oi plate. 
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(sfambhas) coping stones in many cases arc vertically 

cut into two separate pieces from the top- Pieces which arc irregul^ic 
in shape were broken during the course of hammering. Some parts 
of the railing (vedika) reduced to rubble and probably, used in cons- 
truction are lost for ever. None of the new pieces is intact. 
It is impossible at this stage to say whether some of these mutilated 
fragments are out of a single whole or arc fragments of different single 
pieces damaged for one reason or the other. At any rate, it is not easy 
to restore them. 

There are in all fifty-foxir pieces from the Bharhut railing {vedikd} 
in the Allahabad Municipal Museum. They include thirty-two pillars, 
(ifainblMs), one corner pillar (sfambha) with a front and side face, 
three cross-bars {sftebis), fourteen coping (nsnJ^) stones, one fragment 
of 3 capital, two other blocks and a stairway. 

Cunningham pointed out that the total length of the coping 
(i/sfffw) Stones was three-hundred and thirty feet. It had forty stone 
blocks, of which be could collect only sixteen. The newly discovered 
fourteen coping (win/so) fragments if placed vertically would measure 
twenty-eight feet two inches in length- Again the entire original railing 
(i/edikd) contained two hundred and twenty-eight cross-bars {silchis }. 
Three more cross-bars (sncjb/s) have now been added to the list of 
Cunningham. One of these bears a human bust inside a medallion 
on each of its sides (Nos. 19 & 20J, Cunningham traced forty-nine 
upright pillars {stambhas) out of a total number of eighty which original¬ 
ly adorned the railing (vedika). The newly discovered lot contains 
fragments of thirty-two more pillars (s/ambhas). The upright pillar 
{itambha) (No. 2a & b) offers entirely new scheme of decoration. 
Nothing can be said deffnltely about their imposition in the railing 
(vedika ). It may be that they were kept at the corner ends or near the 
gateways. Pillars (^stamffhas) representing the Muebaihtdauasa (No. 
26), acrobatic scene (No. 1), Gaja Sasa Jaiaka (No, 7) and many 
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other decorative items on the various components arc not noticeable in 
the previously discovered pieces of Bharhut- No otlier acrobatic scene 
is known in eariy Indian Sculpture and the representation of the Gaja 
S/tsa Jdfaka o&crs some interesting features. 

Besides the Mnchaltnda jdfaka the representations of ttigas occur on 
two other coping insnlsa) stones (No, 21). Cunningham found ndga 
scenes only on five pieces but was convinced that there was one more 
naga sculpture as he found a fragment of a bas relief belonging to the 
corner pillar with the title Ndgardja,* The two ndga subjects found 
on the panels of the coping (Ks/rfstf) stones do not bear any engraved 
titles and it is difficult to identify them. Their sole Importance for the 
present moment lies In the fact that they add two more tidga scenes to 
the list of Cunningham. 

Amongst the new sculptures there Is a mutilated stone block 
resembling a capital (No. 37a & b) and this is the solitary example of its 
kind from this monument. The carvingSk though much damaged, can 
still be identified on both of its sides. The cop portion of the stone is 
roughly chiselled and contains long leaves and foliage arranged horizont¬ 
ally. In the lower butted section, on one side is seen a man riding on a 
Hon in a similar fashion as depicted on a Mathura slab in the Indian 
Museum Calcutta.* On the other side there were two winged Hons seated 
back to back. A much injured figure of a rider is seen above the back 
of the right hand side Hon. This represetttation in some aspects recalls 
the front of the false capitals above the pillars of the Sanchi gateways 
having riders on the back of die winged Hons and bulls seated back to 
back.* As there is a horizontal cut on one side it may be presumed that 
this stone was fitted with some architectural slab. The floral decorations 

^ Cunninghim—S^ji/w of (1579), p, 27. 

^ Smith— Hhiory of ftrri' Ati in and p. 2^ XIX E. 

MinhiU ind Fouchcr—T j!w Monumcnii of Siwf/iij Vi>L nii P+ XCVIlj XCYIH 
ind Cllh 
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above the backs of the animals appear to be on the pattern of the honey¬ 
suckle noticeable on the capitals of the eastern gateway of the Bharhut 
railing {vedikd).^ 

The corner pillar {itamhJM) (No. 2, 3-6) depicting the four scenes 
of the Vesiattiara Jafaka is a very iitiportant piece. It has carving on 
the front and on one side. There is no trace of mortices in the pillar 
(stambha). It appears to be an incomplete piece. 

In the Indian Museum Calcutta there is a sculpture (No. 11, I. C.) 
where a royal personage is pictured donating a royal elephant to an ascetic 
holding a staff in his left hand. Both Foucher and Chanda identified it 
as one of the episodes of Vessattfara Ja/aka. But doubt have been ex¬ 
pressed about the correct identity of the scene. Dr. Barua says that the 
subject may have been taken from the Kurttdbamma Jiiaka^ 

The new pillar (staifibha) from Bharhut is therefore the first example 
of its kind which depicts the Vesia/itara Jdtaka, The most significant 
point worth observation in It is the presence of certain Western Asiatic 
features on the back side of the Brahniim, specially in their heads. 
They are reminiscent of similar features of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
reliefs. 

There is a half medallion containing the bust of female on a pUJar 
(stamhha) (No, 22). On both of her cheeks there arc indicated tatoo 
marks. On the right cheek there is a moon symbol and above it a few 
leaves while on the left there appears to lie a lotus flower, Cunningham 
also prepared a few drawings of the tatoo marks visible on the persons 
of the figurines carved on the rail pillars (sfambhas) But the moon 
symbol along with leaves, which appears on the cheek of the recently 
discovered figurine is a novel tatoo scheme not noticeable in the faces 
examined by Cunningham. 

^Qarua —Sarbuf Book, Ilf, PI. IJa, 

o^lbid, p, ISI. 

^CuDDt&glum —of Bbarbut, (1879), Pl. XI. 
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Tlic sheltering of the footprints of Buddha hy ttaga MncfiaJinJa on 
an upright pillar (sfambba) (No. 2^) ts remarkable. The same subject 
appears at SanchT, Nagarjuntkonda, Amaravatl and in some later sculp¬ 
tures found at Sirnath and Bodhgaya. Buddhist literature records that 
^ftcr attaining enlightenment the blessed one rested for a week under the 
shade of a banyan tree and the period following it near the MucbaliHda 
lake. Both these scenes have been combined at Bbarbut, Sine hi and 
Amaravatl. At Sanchl the dragon chief Muchalinda appears in human 
form with, bis queens.^ At AmaravatT he appears in half snake and half 
human form and adoring the Buddha in the symbolic form of foot prints.'* 
The new pillar {sfsmbha) represents the wiga in animal form under a 
banyan tree and without any attendants. The representation bears 
testimony to the development in the second century B. C. of a legendary 
life of the Buddha resembling in details sitnilar stories described in jHaka 
Niddna katha, the Lalita vhtara and other works. 

The upper part of a pillar fitambf^) showing a lotus plant with 
buds and flowers issuing from a vase {purtta—kunibha) (No. 13 is 
practically of the same pattern as illustrated by Cunningham,’" But 
there are some departures in the new sculpture; above the semi-circular 
panel containing the vase we find a border of lotus buds and half-blown 
flowers. In the centre a pair of geese facing each other hold tn their 
beaks a fruit and a half-blown flower respectively. 

The fragmentary panel (No. 12) on a pillar {sfambba) showing 
the Sasa fdtaka is the earliest representation of this Jataka in the whole 
range of Indian art. The scene was pictured inside a circular panel. 
Another unique example in the new lot i^ the top portion of a pillar 
{sfambfia) (No. 28a & b). On one side of the stone there is a semi-cir¬ 
cular panel containing a crocodile wdih the forequarters of a lion. The 

•Marshill jud Foucher— The Monumenh of SSnehJ, Vol. II, PI. XIX c, 

* ShiTiramutnurtt — Am^tSi'ati Sculptnttt, Pi, LVIT. Fig. 1. 

’^CuDDinghun— of Blatbni, (H79). PI. XXXVl, Fig. 1. 
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portion of the panel depleting the lower extremities of the animal's body 
is unfortunately lost. The Hon has a well arranged mane and a wide open 
mouth. TTiis clearly indicates Graeco-Persian influence. The only 
other known reprcsentacioit of this animal occurs on the panel of a 
pillar (fitmithha) of the Sanchl railing.^^ 

There is one more interesting pillar {sfambha} in the Allahabad 
Museum (No. 27). It has a half medallion at the top and a full in the 
middle. The latter contains the representation of iriTuttm composed of 
jewellery and two crocodiles. Both the animals with their upraised 
tails touch each other's mouth from the opposite directions. They also 
rest on a chakra {omamenl) placed on a long necklace. The (rtraina 
composed by these items has a blue lotus in the centre. Such a unique 
friraina is unknown to early Buddhist art. It reflects the creative origi¬ 
nality of the Bliarhut sculptor. Such motifs also lend support to the 
theory of Grunwedel that the reliefs of Bharhut railing (ycd/Ai) were 

influenced in a large measure by the art of the contemporary jewellers.’" 

Tlicre is the repetition of certain scenes as well at Bharhut. llie 

YcisanfaTa JdfakM was already noticed by Cunning ham. The eminent 
scholar could not £nd out the actual stone bearing in relief the Hanm 
} at aka though he reproduced a line drawing of the same In his Book on 
the subject. The actual stone piece containing the Jitaka has now been 
traced out and is being illustrated here on plate No. 35. The Vesiantara 
Jitaka depicted on the new pillars {stamhhoi) (No. 2) is also more 
elaborate than the one noticed by Cunningham. 

The scene relating to the transportation of relics was seen by Cun¬ 
ningham on a corner pillar {stambha) of the eastern gateway and also 
on a fragmentary coping (mtitsa) scone. The same subject has been 
repeated in another slab acquired for the Allahabad Museum. In the 

ManbiU ind Fouchcr —The MonitmeHlt of Sdncht, Vol. III. PI. LXXlX-Zl^j 
Sourh face, 

'^GrOnwcdcl —Buiidhisl Art ta indiit revised by Burgees. (1901), pp. iO-Sl. 
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comer piiJar {iiambha) of the eastern gateway one of the standard 
bearers is a female riding on a horse. The man sitting on the back of 
the elephant holds the relic casket. In the new coping {utnisa) frag- 
ment (No. 17) a male attendant is seen driving the elephant white 
the relic casket is held up by another person sitting a little apart from 
the driver on the back of the same animal. 

The Allahabad Museum possesses a pillar {stambha) containing 
the figure of an yaksi (No, H). Tlie pillar is cut from both the sides. 
There is a branch of a sala tree over her embroidered headcover and it 
may be presumed that she was holding the branch of a tree with one of 
her hands. Unquestionably this yaksi belongs to the Sirima d^vfffd 
type. Dr, Barua anticipated four such dlvimties in the scheme of 
Bharhut outer railing {yedikd)}^ According to the Lalila visfara Ver¬ 
sions of the AtanaVtga Suita there arc four divinities- Srimati Laksmlrnatl, 
Yasprapta and Yasodhara, all of whom are relegated to the southern 
quarter. It is possible that images of alt these four type of divinities 
were set up at the four quadrants. If the yaksi on the Allahabad 
Museum pillar {itambha) ts accepted as of the Sirima d^vafa dicn one 
more type has been added to the list published by Barua, 

There was one more pillar (statubba) containing a Yaksi in the 
Allahabad Museum but it has been presented to the Bharat Kali Bhawan, 
Banaras. It has been restored now but the original piece is being illus¬ 
trated here (No. 1(5), The face of the Yaks! is chopped off and 
other parts of her body badly damaged. The anklets were made of the 
usual flexible spiral coils piled one upon the other but she also wore a 
kikJtji of small suspended bells. An anklet of this type was also 
noticed by Cunningham.” While in movement the tinkling sound of 
these bells must have produced exquisite rhythmical notes. One special 
feature of this Yaks! is the suppleness of her bodily limbs. It is slim and 

‘*B*ro4— Barlttif, III, p. Jj, 

Cunninghim — -Thf ^upa of Bharhut, (187?), PL L, Fig. 4, 
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graceful and certainly one of the most subtle examples of Bharhut art. 

One of cKe notable finds in the present lot is a solid stone slab 
containing four steps each measuring two feet ten inches in length and 
ten inches in width. It ts however difficult to say at what place this 
stairway was originally set up. 

In the foregoing account I have tried to assess the s'alue of the 
Bharhut sculptures in the Allahabad Municipal Museum. Tliese fifty 
four pieces have brought forward some very interesting features of the 
Bharhut railing New themes and decorative patterns have 

been brought to notice and evidence produced relating to some subjects 
believed to have been depicted on the railing (vedika) but not available 
to the scholars working on the monument of Bharhut. Besides, many 
valuable links have been added to the rail-chain constructed by Cun¬ 
ningham on the strength of the material available to him during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

It is most unfortunate that ruthless vandalism should have caused 
such a stupendous damage to this beautiful symbol of a great faith 
which at the same time presented a virile and indigenous tradition of 
Indian plastic art. 
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CHAPTER HI 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SCULPTURES 

""S/I Fragment (8}^ inchesinches), {No. 20“ ) of 3 lotus medal¬ 
lion showing the right side of a human husc. The left hand was turned 
towards the right and held some object. 

S/2 Semi-circular fragment inches) of a medallion (No, 

30) showing in high relief the bead of a horse, 

S/3 Top portion (I foot 10 inchesXl foot 3 inches), (No. 14) of 
a pillar {sismhha) showing the upper border containing a vine creeper. 
Below it is a semi-circular panel in which there is a lotus plant with buds 
and leaves and a half-blown flower rising in the middle. A goose from 
either side approaches this flower. Lower portion of the panel is injured. 

S/4 Top portion (1 foot V/i inchesXt foot SJ4 inches), (No. 13) 
of a pillar {stamblsa}. In the upper border a pair of geese stands face 
to face. One of them holds the bud of a flower and the other a fruit. 
In the semi-circular panel below there »s a lotus plant, the bulbous roots 
of which issue from an ornamented pot. With minor variations the 
same subject occurs on another medallion at Bharhut.^ 

S/J Railing pillar {vedikd stembha)^ (4 feet 3 inches X 10 inches) 
bearing upper and middle panels on both the sides. The upper panel 
shows a half lotus encircled by a border of half rosettes alternated by 
blue lotuses. The middle medallion contained a full blown lotus inside 

* djeuQte ilie eitalogoe nuinl>ers of the Allihatmi Miiseum. 

“ These denote the number of pUtes. 

^ Cunnuiglum— T/jf Stupti of Bbarbut, (l#?^). Pi. XXlI 
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the border o£ long curved leaves the top ends of which overlap one other. 
There is an tnscripcioD in the pillar (stamhha) which reads as:“ 

Girino Bhanukasa Bhafu .. 

(Donation made by) the brother of B/janukji of Giri. 

At the top of the obverse there is a half lotus flower placed inside 
the border of vases Issuing sideways from their mouth half-blown lotuses 
and buds. The pillar {s/amt^ha) Is cut on both the sides. 

S/6 Fragment (1 foot 9 incesX 1 foot) of a capital, (No. 37a & b) 
having tu'o slightly raised sections at the lower extremities on both the 
sides. On one face are seen two wingcd-Iions seated back to back. The 
body of the man seated on the animal facing the right is damaged. On 
the other face there is seen the neck and face of a broad-eyed lion and 
a man riding on its back. The top part of the capital is roughly chisel¬ 
led but there are traces of carved foliage resembling the honeysuckle on 
it. On the right side there is a horizontal cut evidently meant for in¬ 
serting some architectural adjunct.. At the base there is a mortice for 
fixing the tenon. 

S/7 Lower portion (2 feet 9 inchesXl foot 10 inches), (No. 33) 
of a pillar (ffambha) showing a half lotus. On each of its sides emerge 
the stalk with buds turned in different directions. 

S/8 Fragment (2 feet 4 mchesX2 feet), (No. 32) of a pillar 
(stam/iha) showing on both of its faces lotus creepers with stalks and 
shrubs kept inside a border made by palmettcs emerging from small roset¬ 
tes. Half portion much injured on one side. 

S/9 Top (I foot 7 inchesXn Ka inches), (No. 28a & b) of a pilbr 
(sfamhha) showing on one side a half medallion containing a crocodile 
having the forepart of a lion. The animal has a wide open mouth and a 
well arranged mane. Above, there is a border of overlapping lotus 
rosettes flanked by two rows of leaves. On the reverse there is a lotus 
creeper above which runs a vine. The vine creeper is noticeable in one 
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more c:cample at Bharhut.^ On the cop of the stone there is a ciepr&ssion. 

S/10 Middle part (1 foot 10 inchesXI foot) of a pillar 
showing damaged lottu flowers on each side. 

S/11 Fragment (1 foot 10 inchesX^ inches) of a coping stone 
{nvilsa). At its top there was the usual border of stepped merlons 
alternated with blue lotuses. Below are seen two damaged lotus creepers. 
The ornamentation on the other side t$ chopped off. 

S/12 Fragment (1 foot 1 inchXI foot 8J4 inches) of a coping 
(i/s#fis<T), At its top there was the usual border of stepped merlons 
alternating with blue lotuses. Below it there is one complete and two 
half lotus flowers. The bottom border consists of a row of bells hanging 
from meshes stuck to a bamboo pole. The back part of the stone is 
chopped off. 

S/13 Fragment (1 foot 1 inchXl foot 1 inch), (No. 25a & b) of 
the upper part of a pillar {ttambha) with carvings on both the sides. On 
one side Is carved a border composed of long petaled lotuses forming rec¬ 
tangles. Below it there is a half lotus. The leaves forming its outer 
border are turned tn at the points. On the top of other face there is a 
border of palmcttes having leaves spread sideways. Below it is carved 
a itlvafut (broken) and a half lotus issuing from it on the right side. 

S/14 Fragment (1 foot 7 inchesXl f<X)t 10 inches) of a pillar 
{siambha) showing the top portion containing a half lotus. The flower 
has two rows of petals. 

S/15 Fragment (I foot 7 InchesXl foot inches) of a pillar 
{stambha) having on both of its sides lotus flowers;. The per leap of the 
flower is unusually high. 

S/16 Fragment (2 feet 11 inchesX^ feet 3 inches) showing a half 
lotus flower at the bottom. The pillar {itambha) is cut off on each 
side. On the right bevelled edge ia a part of lotus flower. 
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s/17 Cross-bar {iuchf) (2 feet 2 inches XI foot J Inches) showing: 
lotus flowers on both the sides. The flower on the front face has two 
rows of petals, the outer one having pointed ones at the top, 

S/18 Cross-bar {mchi) (1 foot II inchesXl foot 11 inches) (No. 
51) showing embossed lotus flowers treated differently on both the faces. 
On the front face the lotus has two rows of broad leaves with pointed 
tops. On the pericap a small flower is carved in low relief. The other 
side has a similar flower but instead of the central rays we find around 
the pericaps a series of superimposed buds running in a circle. Both 
the lotuses are greatly damaged. 

S/19 Fragment (I foot 4 inchesXl foot) of a pillar {sfamhba) 
showing part of a lotus. The petals of the flower alternate with blue 
lotuses and they are also encased in a border made by a series of overlapping 
leaves. On the riglit bevelled side there Is carved a locus on which are 
seen the legs of a figure. 

S/20 Fragment {2 feet 5 inchesXl I inches) of a coping stone 
(usnJsa) which has become difficult to identify because of its being 
weather-worn. Inside the panel made by an undulating creeper is an 
elaborate scene. On the left there is seen a railing fixed on some long 
posts. There are three figures standing behind one another in the centre. 
In front of this group there is a tree. An article Is coiled round its 
trunk. It may be either a rope, a snake or an undulating creeper. 
On the right of the tree is seen die figure of a man in a helpless 
posture and holding a creeper or similar object in one of his hands. 

S/21 Fragment (1 footX11 inches) of a pillar (s/dw/Wai) showing 
a border of palmecces. 

S/22 Fragment (I foocXIl inches) of a pillar {sfaniblfa} showing 
at the top a border of half lotus rosettes, with pointed, curved and 
round petals and a row of beads. Below it there is carved a half 
lotus having two rows of petals. 
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S/23 Fragment {9}^ inchesXI foot 3 inches) of a coping stone 
{usnha) showing at the top a border of stepped merlons alternating 
with blue lotuses. In the middle panel made by an undulating creeper 
is first a hanging bunch of mango fruits. In the following panel 
there is a man riding on a horse and holding the reins in his hands. The 
lower border of hanging bells below is cut off, only the meshes being 
visible. 

S/24 Fragment (8 feet 10 iochesXl foot), {No. 12) of a pillar 
{stambha) depicting inside a panel die story of the Sasa jatuks. On 
the right side of the panel arc two baskets filled with mango fruits 
.and also a spouted jar {kAmaftdahi), In the centre is a fire altar facing 
which is seen crouching an animal resembling a hare. Behind it is 
seated an otter, a liaard and one more animal, the head and back of 
which ate cut off. In front of the headless animal is a kamaitdalu. 
Below the fire altar is a tank in which two fishes are seen floating. In 
the bevelled edges a lotus and a bud on a wavy stalk descend from the 
circular panel. 

The scene depicted in the panel refers to Sarj faiaka. The story 
goes that once when King Brahama Daita was reigning in Banaras the 
Bodhisattva as a young hare lived in a forest. The hare had three friends, 
a jackal, an otter and a monkey. The hare preached wise counsels to 
his friends by saying chat alms should be given when demanded and 
the sacred law and the holidays should be strictly observed. With this 
message all the three friends set out for the wood where the otter 
collected fish, the monkey gathered mango fruits and the jackal took 
possession of a lizard and a pot of curd from the house of a watchman. 
The hare failed to collect any article- Sakka at this moment appeared 
on the scene and asked for food from the hare. The animal had nothing 
to offer and decided to burn his own body and offer the roasted flesh 
to Sakka. The hare promptly jumped into a burning fire but the 
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Oame could not consume bis body.* In the pane) the bare is getting 
ready to lump into tbe lire altar. His three companions are also present 
with their respective coUections. Tbe Jataka entphasides the practice of 

liaiUipaTmifa.* 

This story is also depicted on one of the Stupas of Nagarjuntkonda 
where the hare is actually seen jumping into the fire® and on a stone 
slab of Amaravati now preserved in the British Museum.*' 

S/25 Pillar (sfambha) (5 feet 6 inchesXSj^ inches), (No. n) 
showing a standing figure of a Yaks!. Face, head and breasts injured. 
She wears a long dhoti and a seven stringed girdle; a flat band is tied in a 
knot In front, Its ends pendent. A sacred thread (upavUa) of rectan¬ 
gular units wrapped by thin sheets of gold or silver passes over the left 
shoulder, across the belly and then turns towards the right side of the 
waist. A round jackfruit shaped ornament hangs from the chain to 
the right of the naval. The figure wears a six stringed necklace, heavy 
earrings, coiled anklets, armlets and a dower shaped ornament on the 
forehead, A few ringlets of hair are visible on each side of her cheeks. 
Over the forehead there is a Sail flowered hlict of muslin falling cross¬ 
wise and a bunch of leaves on the left side. These leaves might be 
of the branch which the woman was holding. A deep hole has been 
made over the head. The legs and hands of the ftgure and tbe left 
side of the pillar is cut off. At the cop of the pillar t$ a half lotus. 

S/Z6 Fragment (1 foot S inchesXHi^ inches), (No. IB) of 
a coping stone (rrwisa). On one side runs the usual lotus creeper and 
on the other an undulating, creeper. In the first panel on the front 
face of the coping is a bunch of jackfruits. Following it there is a tree 
under which two deers, one behind the other, are seen grazing. Above 

^ Francis and Thomas— Tsits, 

^ Dretionary of PmU Proper namei^ p. 1079. 

* Mrmafri of the Archaectogiai isn>ty of IndUt No. 14, PI. XVlIt, 

‘Furguison—Tw tnJ Serpnt Wonhip. PL LXXXII, Fig. 2. 
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die animals is a banyan like tree. In its foliage standi a man wearing a 
dhoti. Below there is the row of hanging bells. The incomplete scene 
cannot be correctly identified. It may be the representation of either 
the Kandina or Karunga jMaka. 

S/27 Pillar {itambha) (3 feet 10 inchesXHS^ Inches), (No. 27) 
showing a half medallion at the top and the base. The top border con¬ 
sists of usual stepped merlons alternating with blue lotuses, Belo^'' it 
there is a half lotus the leaves of which are half open. A border contain¬ 
ing a flat chain or coiled band encircles the lotus. The bottom panel 
shows an interesting decorative pattern. At the base there is a girdle of 
several strings composed of beads of different shapes. Above it, in the 
centre is a round ornament insde which there is a locus fiower. This 
round ornament supports two crocodiles facing each otlier and having 
raised tails. With their open mouths they appear to be holding a com¬ 
mon object kept in the middle. The ornaments and the crocodile form 
a triratna. On the bevelled sides stood female figures holding either a 
branch of a tree or a bunch of fruits but only partial traces of these 
remain now. 

S/28 Coping stone {ks« 7«) <i feet 4 inches X1 foot 3 inches) (No, 
34) bearing on its face a creeper of lotus flowers with scrolls. The 
upper border is completely cut away. In the lower border is the usual 
row of hanging bells. There are in all seven complete lotus flowers. 
Nothing remains on the reverse side. 

S/29 Fragment (2 feet 10 inchesXl foot), (No. 21) of a coping 
stone (ffsnrffp). The top portion is greatly damaged. In the middle 
are panels made by an undulating creeper. In the first panel begin¬ 
ning. from the left are three lotus leaves. Then follows another having 
a beaded neckbee, hanging from above. A stalk beating a forehead 
ornament, .in earring and a coiled anklet are stuck to It. In the last 
panel, which is damaged, is seen a ndga with a hood containing four 
Heads. Before the wga arc visible the feet of a man walking towards 
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ch« right. There are aJ^o traces of the feet of another man walking 
towards the left. Below, there is the usual border of hanging bells. 

5/30 Fragment (1 foot 2^ InchesXI fooc 3J4 inches), of a coping 
stone . In the half cut portion on the left is a piece of cloth 

hanging from the top. In the panel following it, is a naga only one 
hood of which now remains. AEsove his head Is a tree. Below is the 
usual border of hanging hells. The piece is cut slantingly. 

S/31 Fragment (2 feet 1 indiXl l inches) of a pillar (stamifba) 
showing on the right bevelled side a half-blown lotus, below which is 
carved in high relief the head of a r.im. The portion below the neck 
of the animal is broken off. 

S/32 Fragment (I foot Ij/j inchesXI foot 1/4 inches) of a pillar 
{stambha), At the top was a border of stepped merlons. Below is a 
half lotus. On the other side a half lotus Is placed between the borders 
of small rosettes alternating by sinuous patlma creepers. There is a 
tenon at the top. 

S/33 Fragment (1 foot 1Q]4 inchesXl foot 2 inches) of a pillar 
(stambba) . At the top run four stalks of a blue lotus. Below It is a 
half lotus. Much damaged on all the sides. 

■ S/34 Fragment <1 foot 9J4 inchesXl foot 6 inches) of the inner 
side of a coping {mmsa} stone, showing a partly cut lotus flower with 
scroll. Below is a chain of hanging- bells, 

S/3f Fragment (2 feet 3 inchesXl foot 31inches), (No. 35) of 
a coping stone On one side, at the top is a border of stepped 

merlons alternating with blue lotuses. Below it is a damaged peacock with 
outspread plumes. His face and legs are cut away. From the left side 
a gander s head is seen touching the plumes of the bird. An inscription 
occurs above the panel which reads as: 

Hamsa id/akjt. 

This Jacaka has been represented on one more stone at Bharhut. 
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The story goes that once die Bodhisattva v/AS born as a golden Mallard. 
He invited the birds from all the Himalayan countries and asked his 
daughter to choose a husband from them. Her choice fell on a pea¬ 
cock who on hearing this began to dance in joy. Seeing that the pea-, 
cock had lost all sense of decorum King Mallard rejected the choice of 
his daughter. The gander personifies the Bodhisateva in King Mallard.* 

S/3 6 Top pare (t foot 5 inches XI foot 8 inches) (No. 23a & b) of 
a pillar {sifrmh/ia) slKiwing on one side a half lotus flower Inside a half 
medallion. Above it are pairs of gc«e facing each other and picking up 
something widi their lowered beaks^ On the other face of the stone is 
again a half lotus above which is a border of conventional honeysuckle. 

S/37 Fragment ( 1 foot 2 inchesX 1 foot 7 inches) (No. 3S) of a 
coping stone («j«#m). The upper border is broken. Below, there are a 
few panels made by an undulating creeper. On the left of the first panel 
are front parts of a galloping horse. The head of the rider is cut off. 
In the following panel a scarf and a necklace made of barrel shaped 
beads hang from the lotus creepers. On the other face there was the 
usual lotus creeper. 

S/38 Fragment (2 feet X I foot tj/z inches) of a pillar (sfambha) 
showing in the middle a lotus flower. A border of palmettes emerging 
from lotus flowers js found on each of the bevelled sides. 

S/39 Pillar {sfa^mb/ja) (4 feet 4 jnchesXl foot 2 inches) containing 
at the top a half-blown lotus flower being flanked on both the sides by 
blue lotuses issuing from the pericaps of the flower. Below is seen a 
half lotus. The bevelled sides are cut off. 

S/40 Top (2 feet 3 inchesXl foot II Inches) {No. 22) of □ 
pillar ) , The top part is badly damaged. In die semi-cir¬ 

cular panel made by a curtain is the bust of a female figure wearing 
heavy earrings and a pearl necklace. She holds down the curtain widv 

''Cowtll and KouK—Jf/tiititi, Vd. IV. pp. 26^-67. 
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une of her handi while in the left one she held the branch of a nla 
tree, the leaver, of which only are now visible^ A semi-circular mark 
is dotted on both of her cheeks. On the left cheek there is also a flower 
and on the right a moon and the leaves. On the left bevelled edge a 
women is shown standing and holding the branch of a Jack tree, evidenti)' 
to pluck one of the fruits. The same type of figure was carved on 
the right bevelled side but it Is now in a damaged condition. 

$/4! Pillar (3 feet 4 inchesXl foot 9y^ inches), 

(No. 1) showing in low relief an acrobatic scene. In the lower¬ 
most circular panel stand eight persons firmly holding each leg of the 
four persons above, who again support two in the same manner. These 
two persons hold each of the legs of the persons at the top firmly 
with both their hands. The man at the top has both his hands raised 
above his head. All the figures wear the same dress, a dhoti tied by a 
belt, pleated turbans, flat torques and long necklaces. A longish scarf is 
thrown round the shoulders of each and its ends fall on cither side or 
in front. The face of the figure In the second row from the top is bent 
towards the left. On each of the bevelled sides, on half-blown lotus 
flowers stands a figure, one male the other a female. The figure on the 
left has folded hands while the right one holds some object In one of her 
lowered hands. The relief ts damaged in certain places. On the pillar 
there is a damaged inscription which reads: 

Pusaddtaye ttagarikasa Bhikuttiye 
(Gift) of nun Pvsyadaffa of Nagarika (f) 

A similar Inscription occurs in another pillar (}i/ 4 trnbha\ at 

Bharhut." 

The acrobatic scene depicted in the above pillar (slamhha) is highly 
interesting. Scenes relating to acrobats and physical feats are extremely 
rare in the Buddhist monuments of India though there occur frequent 

* Banu And Sinha— lHicnptio*tf, Iiuc. 4i, 
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references to these in the Jitakas.* A story even goes to say that once the 
Bodhisattva had taken birth in the family of acrobats.’*’ The word 
'samdji^ may also refer to some type of acrobatic exhibitions.” Some of 
the Jain texts give long lists of sports and games. The word *laifkhaga^ 
referred in the ArdhamSgadhl Jain works was used for a particular type of 
mis. The participating members in this scene certainly belonged to 
some class of nats. This subject falls in line with the scenes of wrestling 
and dancing depicted at Bharhut and £ts very well in the artistic scheme 
of its railing. Dr. Barua says that this scene may refer to a meld, held 
in connection with the celehration of the stupa festival {thupa maha), 

S/42 Pillar {siambba) (S feet 4 inchesXl foot), (No, 26). At the 
top there is a border of stepped merlons surrounded on the tops by arches 
made by a garland. Below this border is a half lotus encircled by the 
representation of a semi-circular field resembling a pond and having a 
number of compartments which are filled with tortoises and flowers. 

In the middle round panel is a banyan tree below which is a five- 
hooded ttdga sheltering an altar and the footprints of the Buddha. On 
each of the bevelled sides stood figures on flowers. Both sides of the 
pillar {stambha) are cut off. Tlie pillar {stambhd) has the following 
inscription engraved on it: 

Muchatinda Nagardja. 

Tipya Benikati kiya d&Jta. 

}/Luchali}tda Nagardln —the gift of Tipyn of Bendkdtaka. 

The story says that after attaining enlightenment the Buddha stayed 
for some time In the neighbourhood of the Mstcfjalinda lake which was 
then guarded by a serpent king named Muchatinda. When a huge storm 
was brewing the Buddha felt that he had nothing to protect his body 

• Fiosboll—IX. 253. Vol. St-a2. 

'^Francu and ThoTnii —faiaka Talts, p. 176, 

” Indian Aniiqvary^ Aug. 1918, p. 221. 
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from the rain and storm. Thereupofi the MuctMl/Mila tmga spread his 
hooded canopy over him. In the piJbr (stamkht) the ftaga m shown 
dieltering the seat and the fcjotprints of the Buddha, The episode has 
been pictured at SafichV" Amaravati^" and Nagar|unikonda-^^ Two 
later images of the Muchalhida mga have also been found at Bodhgaya.*" 

The exact location of the place of the donor is not 

known. The word Vefidhatakji occurs in the Nisik inscription of Gauta- 
mlputra Sri Satkarni where he is called the Mord of Veniikaiakji in 
Govardhana* But BakJiEe emphatically contradicts the connection 
between V^nakafakji and Govardbana, He locates the place outside 
Nisik and identihes it with the track round modern Kolhapur.^^ 

S/4J Fragment (3 feetXl foot S inches), (No. 7) of a coping 
stone. At the top is the usual border of stepped merlons alter¬ 
nating with blue lotuses. The lower one has a row of hanging bells. In 
the centre arc three panels made by an undulating creeper. On the left, 
is pictured a piece of cloth hanging in folds. In the following panel there 
are three cottages* one placed in front and two side ways. In the space 
between these cottages are two richly attired persons engaged in conversa¬ 
tion. The figure on the left side holds an animal (hare) in his righc hand 
while the left one is raised above the breast. The right side figure hears 
the discourse of the other with rapt attention. One more animal is 
noticeable in the scene. In the last panel there is a par^ku/If a domed 
hut and behind it are visible tops of two trees. 

The cottages in this panel bring to light some novel features 
of ancient architecture. The front cottage is thatched with grass and 
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reeds ^d has a gabled roof. The walk of the house appear lo have been 
made of wood. There k a sliding door and a star shaped window on each 
of its sides. The two side cottages have vaulted roofs supported by 
wooden beams. The cottage in the right has three finials, A disc orna¬ 
ment is also carved near these. It has perhaps no connection with them. 
The third panel contains a neckJace, two round earrings, and anklet all 
hanging from a stalk. There is an inscription engraved on it which reads; 

Gaja jitakasasa jafaka. 

Dr. Barua suggests that the label inscribed above the coping 
panel on the left is completed on the right and that the inscription should 
be read as Gaja Jafaka Sdsa Jataka like another Bharhut label reading 
Vidata Jataka Kitkatta Jataka, If this interpretation is accepted then 
the scene may relate to one of the different versions of the Gaja Kumbha 
Jataka (No. 34S). 

-S/44 Cross-bar {suchj) (1 foot 8 inchesX^ feet C inches, (No. 19) 
having on each of its faces a lotus medallion containing the bust of a male. 
The figure wears the usual turban with a big knot over which also passes 
a band of embroidered cloth, heavy earrings (yajTa k.vndalas) ^ a crescent 
shaped flat torque and a chain of four strings. This type of torque 
according to Cunningham was composed of a series of overlapping lotus 
rosettes. On the right bottom corner of the front face an inscription 
reads; 

Nagarakhifasa cha matueba Kamchnkiye ddnam. 

Gift of NagttraJtsiii and his mother Kdmuebuka (or Kah- 
ebuka). 

The name of the donor Ndgaraksita is found on another rail pillar 
(vadika stambba) but the name of his mother is not given there. 

On the obverse is the same type of bust (No. 20) inside a medallion. 
There are slight variations in costume and jewellery. The crescent 
shaped torque worn by the figure does not have overlapping rosettes 
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but has lotus petals with rounded tops. The end of the turban goes 
sideways on the right and not downwards as in the turban worn by the 
bust in the front face, 

S/4S Fragment (1 foot J incbesXl foot 4 inches), (No. 17) of 
s coping stone. At the top Is the usual border of stepped 

merlons alternating with blue lotuses and at the bottom a row of hang¬ 
ing bells. In the central panel made by the undulating creeper is an 
elephant walking towards the left. On the back of the elephant is a 
thickly padded and ornamented cloth with bells br in ging the two 
corners near the front legs. A man Holding a casket is seen riding on 
its back. At the tail end an attendant is seated holding a flag bearing 
cross designs. The scene depicted in the panel refers to the transport¬ 
ation of the coporeal relics of Lord Buddha. When the blessed one left his 
mortal coil at Kusinagara his body was wrapped up in five hundred 
pieces of cloth and cremated in accordance with the ceremonies befit¬ 
ting a universal monarch.** The Mallas then cO'llected the ashes in a 
urn and preserved them in their council hall for seven days. The news 
of the death of the blessed one soon spread over all the parts of the coun¬ 
try and many kings and clans came forward to have a share of the 
relies. The Mallas refused to distribute Oin the plea that since the 
Buddha died within their territories, they were the rightful claim¬ 
ants of his entire relics. The matter was hotly debated and a dread¬ 
ful war was apprehended. The infuriated groups soon came to a com¬ 
promise on the Intervention of a Brahmin named Dropa. He chided the 
various clans by saying that it was not proper to quarrel over the 
relics of a person who all through his life preached the gospel of love 
and peace. Ultimately a compromise was arrived at by which the relics 
were to be distributed to the various rival cbimants. Except the Mallas, 
who were on the spot, all others had to transport them to their rKpective 

“ OfgA* Nikdya, u, p. 182. XVf, 17. 
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capitals and this was done with great enthiasiasni. The scene in the panel 
shows one of the claimants carrying share to his destination. 

S/46 Fragment (3 feet 5 inchcsXl foot I! inches} (No. 8 £c 10) of 
a pillar {stamhha). In the semi-circular panel above xhe roughly chiseU- 
ed portion serving as the base a short legged yaltsa is seen with his knees 
bent and seated in the midst of the lotus dower buds, scrolls and leaves. 
He has a big face, leaf shaped cars and a prominent belly. On his head 
is a turban, the ends of which arc coiled in a knot. From his open 
mouth issues forth a lotus stalk rambling upwards. On the bevelled sides 
of the pillar there is a border containing superimposed conventional 
palmettos. 

The same arrangement with minor variations is found on the obverse. 
The yaksa here appears to be of an advanced age. He wears a single 
stringed bracelet placed In between two bangles. 

S/47 Fart (4 feet XI foot 10 inches) (No. 11) of a pillar (sfambba) 
(No, 11). On each of the sides is carved a border of one string chain of 
beads. In the central sunken panel a seated yak^ having short legs, hands 
and a targe face and belly issues forth from his mouth a lotus creeper 
with full and half blown lotus flowers and buds. His head is covered 
with a leafy cap. He also wears a dhoti tied by a rope at the waist 
and earrings of circular shape. The figure holds a stalk with one of 
his hands and takes his support on the ground by resting on the other 
hand. 

The scene on the obverse is very much damaged (No. 9), It had the 
same bead and chain border on each side of the central sunken panel. A 
yak^ wearing a dhoti and a flat torque ts found sitting at the bottom of 
the panel. He holds a cup like object in one of his hands while the 
other, which is Injured was raised. From his naval issues fonh a lotus 
creeper. Only a half-blown lotus flower is seen on the right corner of 
the panel. In Indian mythology the naval has been considered as a 


source of the vegetative energy 

S/48 Lower portion (2 feet 10 inchesXl foot 10 inches) of a 
pillar {stambhd) showing a much injured half lotus on both the sides. 

S/49 Lower portion (8 feetXl foot 9J4 inches) of a pillar 
{itambba) showing on the obverse a lotus flower. The second row 
of the flowers is composed of over-lapping circular leaves and separated 
in the middle by a vertically placed petal. On each of the bevelled 
edges there rise stalks with half blown lotus flowers. On the reverse is 
again a half lotus bud with a different arrangement of petals. The 
inner row of the flowers has its petals turned towards the pericaps. On 
the right side is a lotus with a bud. 

S/SO Lower portion (4 feet XI foot 10 inches] of a pillar {siambha). 
On the obverse is a half lotus. On each of its sides rise half lotuses 
on which are found seated a gander with lowered beak. On the 
reverse there is again a half lotus flanked on each side by stalks and 
flowers. 

S/n Middle portion {1J4 feet 8 inches) of a pillar {stambha). 
In the centre is a full blown lotus with long pointed petals. On each 
of the bevelled edges a female figure is seen standing on lotuses. The 
pillar is damaged at places. 

S/52 Corner pillar {stamhiju) (J fectXSj^ inches), {Za & b) 
and 0-6) cut into two parts. Each part of the pillar {%tambba) 
is divided into three panels by the horizontal bands of a railing. The 
scene on the upper panel of the one part shows a royal personage riding 
On a richly caprisoned elephant. Near his head is visible a part of some 
tree. Two children stand below on the ground. In the middle panel 
are portrayed four horses with well arranged manes, evidently belonging 
to a chariot on which is seated a royal figure. In the bottom two stumpy 
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yaksas are su{»porting the strucmre above with their upraised hands. 

The other part has also similar arrangement of the scenes. In the 
upper panel is a royal personage pouring water into the hands of a 
Brahmin. Behind him there are some members of the king's retinue. 
In the scene are shown furthermore three Brahmins wearing beards and 
skin or bark cloches and holding long staffs in their hands. The two 
Hgures on the right have upraised hands and stand in an attitude of 
begging. In the second panel arc four horses having beautiful manes; 
they arc yoked to a chariot. Three Brahmins stand near the feet of 
the horse with folded hands. At the bottom are two stumpy yaksas 
supporting the heavy structure above with their upraised hands. 

The four scenes described above depict episodes of the Vasdittara 
fa taka.™ The story says that when a terrible famine broke out in 
Kalihga the people rushed to the king for seeking succour in their distress. 
Owing to the failure of the regular rains there was a widespread 
drought. The king told his people that he would invite the rains by 
performing amterifics. Immediately after the depature of his subjects 
the King started the performance of austerities and continued them for 
about a week but not a single patch of a cloud appeared in sight. As a 
last resort he invited Prince V^antara of Jetuttara to visit his dominions 
along with his favourite white elephant who possessed necessary qualities 
for inviting rains. The king decided to send eight Brahmins to Jetut¬ 
tara. After supplying them with the necessary provisions for the jour¬ 
ney the Brahmins were asked to proceed. When they reached their 
destination^ they found the Prince moving about and offering gifts to 
the people. The Brahmin finding the right opportunity begged for 
the gift of the animal. Vessantara at once acceded to their request and 
offered the elephant to them. In the first scene on the front face the 
royal figure riding on an elephant is Prince Vessantara moving in the 

" Cowdl and Rome— fitakos, VoL VI, pp, 24<-30J. 


park. In the second scene he h in the actual act of offering the antmal 
to the Brahmins with due rites. 

Vhen the Prince returned to the palace he dbeovered that his gift 
offer had annoyed his subjects. They insisted on the banishment of the 
Prince for this hasty action. The Prince without offering any apology 
or argument decided to retire to the forest. On a fixed day he pro¬ 
ceeded on 3 gorgeous chariot drawn by four Sindh i horses to bid farewell 
CO his parents. This episode is pictured on the second panel of the left 
part. After meeting his people the Prince left for the forest on a chariot 
along with his wife and children. On the way he came across four 
Brahmins who asked for the gift of the four horses employed in the 
chariot. As a last act of charity the Prince presented these as well. 
This last phase of the story is depicted on the central panel of the side 
face. 

S/53 Fragment (1 foot 10 inchesXl foot 7 inches) (No. 24) of 
a coping stone showing the border of stepped merlons at the 

top and a row of hanging bells at the bottom. In the centre of the 
left panel made by an undulating creeper there is a lion jumping towards 
the right. In the following panel a cloth and a necklace is hanging 
from the undulating stalk. A similar type of lion representation is 
found in another coping («f«iw) fragment of the Bharhut railing.*’ 

Bariu—ftiriw/. Pm I, PI. XLI (3*). 
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